He" had never seen before the cycle of birth. If he had
been a village child as En-bq had been it would have held
no mysteries. Among common people, he knew, the
union of man aijd woman and the coming of a child were
as usual as food and drink and sleep. Nothing was hidden.
But in the great foreign house in which he had lived, none
of these things were seen. If a slave girl conceived by
accident and could not cast the child by any herbs and
medicines, she was sent away, his mother declaring she
would not have dogs and cats and crying children in the
house. And I-wan himself was the youngest.
So he came freshly to the birth of his own child, and so
it was a miracle to him. It was a miracle to see Tama at
this work of hers, eating and drinking one thing and
another to make the child wise, to make him strong, to
make his teeth grow out straight and white, to ensure the
blackness of his hair and eyes and that his skin be smooth.
And yet he must not be too large to be safely born. On
a certain day, when she announced his coming to her own
family, she bound a girdle about herself and changed her .
food to keep him strong and yet small. And though I-wan
wondered how she knew all these things, she hired an
old midwife to help her as the time went on.
But nothing would persuade Tama to cease her work at
cooking and cleaning, at sweeping, and tending the
garden. She did these things until the moment of the
child's birth. 'It will keep me strong/ she declared and
would not spare herself. Nor would she have a doctor to
help her.
*If you hear I am to die, then call a doctor/ she told
I-wan, 'and put it to him that he is to save me. Otherwise
this midwife is good enough. I have taught her to wash
her hands and to boil whatever she uses.'
He would have protested that she ought, as a moga, to
use more science in the birth of their child. 'After all, a
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